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THE MAMMOTH CAVE, 


Good manners are made up of petty sacrifices. 
Temperance, courage, love, are made up of the 
same jewels. EMERSON. 


SPRING LIFE. 


Tuerrw’s life abroad,— from each green tree 
A busy murmur swells; 
The bee is up at early dawn 
Stirring the cowslip-bells. 
There’s motion in the lightest leaf 
That trembles on the stream; 
The insect scarce an instant rests, 
Light dancing in the beam. 


There’s life abread,— the silvery threads 
That float in the air 

Where’er their wayward flight they take 
Proclaim that life is there. 

And bubbles on the quiet lake, 
And forest music sweet, 

And stirrings in the rustling leaves, 
The self-same tale repeat. 


All speak of life, and louder still 
The spirit speaks within, 
O’erpowering with its strong, deep voice 
The world’s incessant din. 
There’s life without; and, better far, 
Within there’s life and power, 
And liberty of heart and mind 
To love, believe, adore. 
Emity Taytor. 


For very Other Sunday. 
MAMMOTH CAVE.— KENTUCKY. 
No. IX. Famous Monuments and Places. 


HE Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is the 
largest known eave in the world. It is 
situated near Green River, between Louis- 

ville and Nashville. Some explorers claim to have 
penetrated it to a distance of ten miles. 

It is necessary for visitors to the cave to have a 
guide and lamps. These are obtained at a hotel 
near by. The entrance of the cave is approached 
down a woody path, and verdure is found to the 
very mouth of the cave; but, once inside, all vegeta- 
tion ceases except a few lichens, which grow as far 
in as the daylight extends. Along the first half- 
mile of the way traces are seen of some saltpetre 
works built for the United States government in 
1808. When entering the cave a chill is felt in 
the atmosphere, and there is a strong current of 
air; but as we proceed inward the air becomes 
warm and dry. It is said that the temperature is 
59 degrees Fahrenheit the year round. 

The first large room the visitor enters is the 
“Rotunda.” This is really the beginning of the 
main cave. It is 75 feet high and 160 feet across, 
As the walls are lighted by the torch carried by 
the guide, we see the dark and gloomy entrances to 
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numerous avenues several miles in length, and 
also get our first extensive glimpse of the weird 
and fantastic forms of the limestone. Occasion- 
ally we are hit by a bat flying by, which only adds 
to the general supernatural effect. There are 
quantities of these little creatures in the cave, and 
in one room, called the “Great Bat Chamber, 
thousands of them live. Besides these, lizards, 
rats, and a peculiar kind of cricket, and eyeless 
fishes are to be found. 

The cave is filled with impressive and wild 
forms, numerous chambers and avenues, and 
immense stalactites. The last are not so brilliant 
as in some smaller caves, but are gigantic in size 
and varied in shape. As you gaze in wonder at 
these massive columns, the guide tells you that it 
takes fifty years for one to grow to the thickness 
of a sheet of paper. ‘A thousand years in Thy 
sight are but as yesterday!” 

Some of the different sections of the cave 
usually visited are: the Gothic Chapel, with an 
altar formed by two glittering stalactites; the 
Mammoth Dome, over 100 feet in height; Na- 
poleon’s Dome, smaller, but fully as interesting; 
the Bridal Chamber, where once a couple were 
married: the Star Chamber; the Giant’s Coffin, a 
huge rock in form resembling a sarcophagus; 
Shelby’s Dome, where is the Bottomless Pit, 175 
feet in depth; and other wonderful spots, all with 
some distinguishing characteristic. 

Perhaps one of the most thrilling experiences is 
the ride on the waters of the cave past high walls, 
arches, and spires, among dark-hued columns and 
flashing stalactites, all taking on weird, delusive 
forms as they catch the light from the flaring 
torches. 

The outside world seems doubly attractive as we 
come once more into its bright sunshine. The 
contrast between it and the wonders of the cave 
cause us to exclaim,— 

“© Lord, how manifold are Thy works!” 


SHARING. 


I sarp it in the hillside path, 
I say it on the mountain stairs : 
The best things any mortal hath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 


The grass is softer to my tread 
For rest it yields unnumbered feet; 
Sweeter to me the wild rose red 
Because it makes the whole world sweet. 
Lucy Larcom. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SQUIRREL TALE. 


BY MARION REED. 


S nearly all children and many “ grown-ups” 
like stories about animals, some of the 
readers of Hvery Other Sunday may be 

interested in a brief account of a pet squirrel, 
which account, if in no way remarkable, is true. 
I have a vivid recollection of this particular pet, 
it being the only one of its kind ever possessed by 
me. At that time my brother was attending Dart- 
mouth College; and, on coming home to spend 
the winter vacation of a week or two, he brought 
me this little gray squirrel from the New Hamp- 
shire woods. Some one had captured it and 
given it to him; and he, always mindful of any- 
thing which might give pleasure to either of his 
sisters, took the trouble to carry it all the way to 
Brooklyn, N.Y., where our home was. 

That railway journey must have been a terrify- 
ing experience to the shy creature; and, when 
released from its tiny travelling-cage, it was very 
wild and suspicious. I had never cared to own 
a squirrel, if it had to be kept after the usual 
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fashion; for it seems cruel to confine in cramped 
quarters, with only an absurd wheel upon which 
to exercise, an animal so active and fond of 
liberty. So we decided, pending some better 
arrangement, to give our new friend the freedom 
of, the “extension,” as we called a space of about 
five by fourteen feet in the rear of the kitchen, 
and leading to the yard. 

In one angle of the walls, rather higher up, we 
hung a small, deep basket, containing pieces of 
cloth, cotton-batting, etc., and placed the squirrel 
in it, but with little hope that she would accept this 
substitute for a nest. However, she at once 
adopted the basket as her home, improving on our 
bed-making by tearing the materials into a soft, 
fluffy mass, in which she would cuddle herself 
almost out of sight. But let one of us approach 
the nest and speak, then up would pop her pretty 
head with the suddenness of a Jack-in-the-box, 
and two dear little paws reach for the expected 
nut. We named her “Becky Sharp,” because 
she was so alert and bright-looking; but I do not 
know that she resembled Thackeray’s famous 
heroine in any other way, unless it were in a de- 
termination to do as she liked. 

Kind treatment soon made her fearless, and she 
scampered gayly about her own domain, and also 
in the kitchen, if the door stood open. She used 
to jump on my shoulder if coaxed by a bit of food, 
and would even take it from my lips. Sometimes, 
in her eagerness, her sharp little nails scratched, 
but she never bit any of us. 

Of course we had to be careful about keeping 
the door closed which led into the yard; and this 
was inconvenient, even in winter. So we felt 
that, sooner or later, we should lose Becky unless 
we had some sort of immense cage made for her. 
But one Sunday a queer thing happened which gave 


us the idea that perhaps she might be kept, like a 


dog or cat, without caging. One of the family, 
not feeling well, had remained home from church, 
and, happening to be near one of the dining-room 
windows, was amazed to see our squirrel come 
hopping up the basement steps into the flagged 
“area.” Being in a venturesome mood, she had 
explored the hall, and, finding the door ajar, had 
started to see the world. 

Opposite our group of houses stood a large, 
handsome Presbyterian church. Across to this, 
after a pause, Becky made her way, and stood for 
a short time on the steps. Whether, being one 
of a Unitarian household, the sermon did not suit 
her, we shall never know; but, as if frightened, 
she turned and ran back through the gate, down the 
steps, and into the basement hall, never stopping 
till she reached her familiar basket. How she at 
once found the right house, when those on each 
side were so exactly like it, is a mystery. Not 
long after this the door of the extension was left 
open, and Becky seized the opportunity to escape 
into the yard. When we saw her perched on the 
high fence, we gave her up as lost; but a short 
outing satisfied her, and she soon came in. 

After that we felt it safe to allow her full 
liberty, although on the next occasion she stayed 
out all night, and on the following morning it 
was a repentant and rather demoralized-looking 
squirrel whom we found curled down in her nest, 
blinking with watery eyes and snifling with an 
unmistakable “cold in the head.” A few months 
of indoor life had evidently rendered her less 
hardy. 

As spring advanced, she grew more restless, and 
exercised her teeth by gnawing the woodwork; 
but, while the nights were cold, her enterprise was 
mainly confined to improving her bed. To this 
use she appropriated a bit of thin carpet, and what 
trouble she had to get it up to her basket! Finally 
she seemed to reason out a plan, which was to 
climb on the bars of a clothes-horse hanging 


opposite her nest, and then to take a flying leap 
across, with the piece of carpet held in her teeth. 
One morning some merriment was caused by our 
discovering Becky with several equares of paper 
(which had been cut from the advertising leaves 
of a magazine) laid neatly over her, like so many 
sheets or spreads. Just at that time a good deal 
was being written about the warmth of paper as 
an interlining for quilts, etc., so we declared that 
our furry friend was adopting the latest idea as to 
bed-coverings, and was really quite up-to-date. 
Cowper, we remember, praised his spaniel who, 
after watching his master’s vain attempt to reach 
the pond-lilies, 
‘‘ Puzzling, set his puppy brains 
To comprehend the case”’ ; 

and most people are willing to credit dogs with 
considerable brain power. But may not squirrels 
and such small fry have their share, too? At any 
rate, we fancied this little specimen showed some 
sort of individual character. She seemed petulant 
if given ap unsound nut, and usually threw it 
away with violence. I could not always tell a bad 
nut before cracking it, but she never made the 
mistake of gnawing into a worthless one. A toss 
in her paws settled the question, and away went 
the nut, no matter how fair its appearance. 

There seemed a spice of mischief, too, in the 
way she would fling pea-pods at us after devour- 
ing the contents. Shall we ever forget how quaint 
she used to look holding the pod in both tiny 
“hands,” and running her lips along it, like some 
little sylvan flute-player ! 

Well, all things have an ending, and the end of 
our pleasant ownership of Becky Sharp was that 
she never returned from her last outdoor ramble. 
I shall always believe that she did not intend to 
desert us; but, having found her way home so 
easily before, she prolonged her excursion to 
some trees on the avenue, where she was spied by 
children who tried to capture her, and she was 
probably too bewildered by fright to remember 
how to get back. 

We tried to hope that she might have made her 
way, by the help of Providence and the tree-tops, 
as far as Prospect Park, which was quite. a para- 
dise for squirrels, or that her captors (if she was 
caught) gave her as kind treatment as we had 
endeavored to do. But it was long before we 
ceased to miss her, and since then I have never 
tried to keep a pet squirrel. : 


THE MERRY RAIN-DROPS. 


Harx! just hear the rain-drops fall, 
Pitter, patter, ’gainst the wall, 
Pitter, patter, on the shingle,— 

’ Don’t they make a merry jingle? 
Now they dash, now they splash, 
On the gravel, on the grass. 


Pitter, patter, now they glide, 
Pushing, rushing, side by side, 
Flashing, splashing, to and fro, 
Crossing, passing, there they go! 
Dashing against the window-pane, 
Jolly, jolly drops of rain. 


Dancing, tumbling, here they come, 
Skipping, tripping,— oh, what fun! 
Now with many a hop and bound, 
See, they sink into the ground, 

And the lively race is done. 

Tell me, please, which rain-drop won. 


M. Crosspy Eastman. 


When Washington declined a military escort on 
the occasion of his inauguration (1789), he 
said, “I require no guard but the affection of the 
people.” Epwarp Everert. 
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The press 1s not only free, it is powerful. 
That power is ours. It is the proudest that man 
can enjoy. It was not granted by monarchs, it 
was not gained for us by aristocracies; but tt 
sprang from the people, and, with an immortal 
instinct, it has always worked for the people. 

BEACONSFIELD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND HIS SISTER 
MARY. 


No. II. Friendship Series. 


BY JANET SANDERSON. 


HE author of “ Mornings in Spring” refers 
to Sir Philip and Mary Sidney as affording 
the most pleasing English example of de- 

votion between a brother and sister on record. 

In the old historic castle of Penshurst in Kent 
we find Philip and Mary Sidney living, loving, and 
working together. Mary was born in 1557, and 
was two years younger than her brother, to whom 
she became a loving and devoted companion, and 
exercised a powerful influence upon his character 
and life. 

Both were children of rare natural endowments. 
Reared in a home where learning was appreciated 
at its true value, they early showed charms and 
accomplishments which renderéd their society such 
as to be desired by the great minds of the brilliant 
age of good Queen Bess. 

Side by side, Fhilip and Mary learned the same 
lessons, read the same stories, played the same 
games, and were endeared even more by similarity 
of soul than by their common parentage. 

Hand in hand they roamed through the ancient 
woods of Penshurst, making them echo to their 
merry shouts of laughter. Happy were the days 
spent,in this childhood’s home! 

When Philip was twelve years old, he was sent 
to Shrewsbury to school, where he showed himself 
diligent and studious. Mary would have missed 
him sadly, but for the official duties of their father, 
which necessitated a residence at Ludlow Castle, 
where Philip could often visit and enjoy the 
society of his beloved sister. 

A few years later Philip goes to Oxford and 

then to Cambridge. His reputation for learning 
grew. His teachers were so proud of the remark- 
able boy that one of them desired to have re- 
corded on his tombstone that he had been the 
-teacher of Philip Sidney. Foreign travel added 
to his wisdom and accomplishments. He grew so 
comprehensive in his learning, so wise in his 
integrity, and winsome in his ways, that he formed 
lasting friendships with some of the most notable 
men of his age. Above all things, he valued truth. 
In one of the father’s letters written to the boy 
when he first went away to school, he says, 
* Above all things, tell no untruth, for there cannot 
be a greater reproach to a gentleman than to be 
counted a liar.” And Philip never forgot the 
counsel. 

It is easy to see how with all these admirable 
traits he could easily become an ornament and a 
favorite at the court of Queen Elizabeth; and 
when he was only twenty-two years of age the 
important trust of ambassador to the court of the 
Emperor of Austria, which required the exercise 
of considerable skill and judgment, was committed 
to him. 

But what of his sister Mary? She, too, was 
growing in grace and wisdom. Her personal 
charms were only equalled by a sweet and amiable 
disposition and the remarkable culture of her 
mind. She is described as having a broad, high 
forehead, soft, wavy hair, an eye soft and clear, 
well-moulded and regular features, full lips ready 
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to break into a smile. Mary closely resembled 
her brother not only in feature, but in mind. 
Spenser speaks of her as 


“The gentlest sheperdess that lives this day, 
And most resembling both in shape and spright 
Her brother dear.” 


The court of Elizabeth was adorned by the 
presence of many ladies of great distinction, but 
to Mary Sidney seems to have been awarded the 
palm both for learning and true excellence of 
character. 

As the years went on, Philip and Mary grew to 
be even more and more to each other,— alike in 
tastes and sympathies and that secret understand- 
ing of the soul life which is part and parcel of all 
true friendship. Before Mary was twenty years 
old, she was sought in marriage by Henry Herbert, 
Karl of Pembroke, to the great gratification of the 
parents as well as Mary; and the desired marriage 
took place at Wilton House, which became the 
home of Mary, now Countess of Pembroke. 

The exemplary and dutiful daughter, the loving 
and helpful sister could hardly fail to be a devoted 
and faithful wife. ; 

When Philip returned from the continent in 
1577, he made it his first duty to pay a visit to his 
sister in her new home; and later, on his retire- 
ment from the court, he regained the society of 
his beloved and like-minded sister by going to 
live with her; then happy intercourse was renewed 
and mutual help afforded. Amid the solitude of 
Wilton Woods they planned their literary work 
together, writing the Arcadia which, though at- 
tributed to Philip, it is certain that Mary had a 
part in directing and advising. 

The introduction is a pleasing record of their 
loving devotion, and a testimony of fraternal grati- 
tude. 

Here, too, they began their work of translating 
the Psalms into English verse in loving unity of 
thought, which was interrupted by Philip’s accept- 
ance of the office of cup bearer to the queen and 
by his marriage. About this time he received 
from the queen the honor of knighthood. 

Two years later Sir Philip went on an expedi- 
tion under the Earl of Leicester to the Nether- 
lands, which the queen had sent in response for 
help against the Duke of Alva. Within two 
months came tidings of the siege of Zutphen, 
where he had shown great valor, having twice had 
his horse shot under him, and a third time returned 
to the charge when he was fatally wounded. All 
the world knows the story, which cannot be too 
often told, how, being weak and exhausted, he 


‘called for water; but, seeing the eyes of a dying 


soldier fixed longingly upon the cup, he handed it 
to him, saying: “Thy necessity is greater than 
mine.” 

After much suffering, borne with heroism and 
resignation, he died at the age of thirty-three 
years in the arms of his devoted wife, who had 
joined him. The close bonds were then broken 
which bound together brother and sister, not only 
in most loving sympathy, but in interests and pur- 
suits they both loved best. 

On Philip's death Mary wrote: 


‘¢ Great loss to all that ever did him see; 
Great loss to all, but greatest loss to me.”’ 


The sister's chief care now was to complete the 
manuscripts left by her brother. Her earliest af- 
fections had never waned, and love’s sweet, sad 
labor endeared still more his memory. 

Her work on the Book of Psalms, composed of 
various kinds of verse to suit the subject and 
scope of the psalm, bears the stamp of thought, 
scholarship, and rare culture. It contains pas- 
sages of striking power and beauty. Psalm 
cxxxix. is perhaps the most_familiar ; 
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‘‘O- Lord, in me there lieth naught, 
But to Thy search revealed lies : 
For when I sit 
Thou markest it. 
No less than notest when I rise. 
Yea, closest closet of my thought 
Hath open windows to Thine eyes. 
“‘Thou walkest with me when I walk. 
When to my bed for rest I go, 
I find Thee there, 
And everywhere. 
Not youngest thought in me doth grow, 
No, not one word I cast to talk, * 
But, yet unuttered, Thou dost know.” 


Her poetical work was not limited to joint 
labors with her brother, for there are other works 
from her pen. As the years roll on, successive 
sorrows seemed to be her lot. Without her dear 
ones, life could never be the same to her. Father, 
mother, husband, child, brother, had all been 
taken from her; and after a life faithful, devoted, 
and true, Mary Sidney, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, died in 1621, and was buried in Salisbury’s 
beautiful cathedral. 

To have influenced such a life as Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s, to have shared his love and labor, to have 
shown to the world the true beauty of the friend- 
ship of brother and sister, is a worthy and lasting 
memorial. It has been fitly said that ‘“ English 
history can scarcely show two characters more 
thoroughly good and amiable than were Philip 
Sidney and his sister Mary.” 


BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 


I wearp the robin singing 
His happy morning song; 
I saw his helpmeet bringing 
Their breakfast to the young. 
And to me came a whisper, 
In winds that fanned the tree, 
If God for these so careth, 
Will He not care for thee? 


I saw the roses growing 
In beauty day by day, 
No queen in all her glory 
So lovely in array; 
And on their leaves were written 
Sweet words of trust for me, 
If God so clothes the roses, 
Will He not care for thee? 


I thank thee, O my Father, 
That, ’mid life’s toil‘and dust, 
The birds and flowers can bring me 
Such heavenly hope and trust. 
Quickened by faith they whisper 
The Master’s word to me,— 
If God for these so careth, 
Will He not care for thee? 
Wituiam NEWELL. 


VALUE OF A TRADE. 


‘¢-7 COUNT it one of the most important facts 
of my life,” said an aggressive leader in 
Christian work and in ciyic movements, 

“that at the age of eighteen years I was a master 
of a trade, and competent to earn a living any- 
where. Thenceforth I was a free man, dependent 
upon nobody’s favor for my bread and butter, and 
fearful of no man’s displeasure. Now nobody 
can silence me by threatening me with the loss 
of my income, for I know that I am competent to 
earn a humble living anywhere for my family. I 
cannot express to you,” he continued, “the joy 
which this sense of liberty and independence has 
been to me through the years. I have been able 
to speak forth any message that God has given 
me, and no man has had the power to close my 
lips.” Selected, 
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The world’s battlefields have been in the heart 
chiefly, and there the greatest heroism has been 
secretly exercised. BEECHER. 


SOME SMALL, SWEET WAY. 


THERE’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter ; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird wing fleeter; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender; 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor; 
No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawn like gladness voicing. 
God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing. 

Selected. 


AS WASPS WORK. 


NE of the great industries which has risen 
in comparatively recent years is that of 
making paper from wood. A log of wood 

is floated down the river to a pulp-mill, and ina 
surprisingly short time comes out in a great sheet 
of pulp ready to be sent on tothe paper-mill. The 
discovery of this method was made by the late 
Dr. Hill, of Augusta, Me., the Box Maker tells us. 

The fact was once brought to his notice by his 
friend and neighbor, the late James G. Blaine, that 
there were not enough cotton and rags in the world 
to supply the newspapers with their raw material. 
That was some twenty-eight years ago, and paper 
was then about thirty cents a pound. Blaine told 
the doctor incidentally in conversation that unless 


that problem could be solved, one-half of the 
papers in the country would go to the wall. It 
set the doctor thinking. 

At that time there was a small paper-mill in 
Oakland or Waterville, the superintendent of 
which was a personal friend of Hill’s. One day 
the superintendent was surprised to see the doctor 
walk into his office with a large hornet’s nest in his 
hand. 

Handing the nest to his astonished friend, Hill 
exclaimed : 

“There! why can’t you make paper like that?” 

Together they sat down and carefully examined 
the structure of the hornet’s nest. They knew, 
what every one knows, that it was made wholly of 
wood. The doctor had discovered, by closely 
watching the insects, that they first chewed the 
wood up to a fine pulp before making it into nest 
material. 

The question was, How did they get the fibre? 

That has not been exactly solved to this day. 

Enough was discovered, however, to satisfy these 
pioneers that if a hornet could make paper out of 
wood, man could dothe same. That was the start- 
ing-point of the wood-pulp industry, which has rey- 
olutionized the paper trade of the world. It has 
brought the price of paper down to one cent and a 
half per pound, and made it possible for a great 
newspaper to be sold for one cent. 


HEN railroads were first being built in the 

United States, the locomotive had but a 

single pair of driving wheels and weighed 

from twelve to sixteen tons. To-day a passenger 

engine weighs from seventy to eighty tons, and a 
freight engine one hundred tons, 


-courage and laurelled victories. 


HANK God every morning when you get up 
that you have something to do that day 
which must be done, whether you like it or 

not. Being forced to work, and forced to do your 
best, will breed in you temperance and self-control, 
diligence and strength of will, cheerfulness and 
content, and a hundred virtues which the idle 
never know. 


PAN-AMERICAN MOTTOES. 


HE inscriptions on the Triumphal Bridge 

and the Stadium at the Pan-American Ex- 

position were written by Richard Watson 

Gilder, editor of the Century. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Not ignoble are the days of peace, not without 


He who fails bravely has not truly failed, but is 
himself also a conqueror. 

Who shuns the dust and sweat of the contest, 
on his brow falls not the cool shade of the olive. 

The spirit of adventure is the maker of com- 
monwealths. 

Freedom is but the first lesson in sclf-goverte 
ment. 

Religious tolerance a safeguard of ciyil liberty. 

A free state exists only in ne virtue of the 
citizen. 

Who gives wisely builds ine and the state 
—who gives himself gives best. 

To love one’s country above all others is not to — 
despise all others. 

The brotherhood of man—the federation of — 
nations —the peace of the world. 

Between nation and nation, as between man and 
man, lives the one law of right. 
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THE SONG AND THE DEED. 


THERE was never a song that was sung by thee, 
But a sweeter one was meant to be. 


There was never a deed that was grandly done, 
But a greater was meant by some earnest one. 


For the sweetest yoice can never impart 
The song that trembles within the heart. 


And the brain and the hand can never quite do 
The thing that the soul has fondly in view. 


And hence are the tears and the burdens of pain, 
For the shining goals are never to gain. 


But enough that a God can hear and see 
The song and the deed that were meant to be. 


BenvamMiIn R. BULKELEY. 
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For Every Other Sunday, 
A LITTLE BEAR. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


HIS is only a story of alittle bear; so, if 
you do not like animal stories, you may 
skip it. 

He was a very nice little bear, warm-hearted 
and loving; but he had one fault—well, when 
you get acquainted with him, you will know what 
that was, for everybody who knew him did. 

The trouble began the day of the Sunday-School 
pienic. The school-children—I mean the little 
bears— were to go to Table Rock in barges, that 
is, in hay-wagons half-filled with straw, with a 
horse-blanket to sit on and carriage cushions 
around the sides to lean back on; and a very com- 
fortable conveyance it is, I assure you, for I once 
went to a very pleasant Sunday-School picnic in 
one. The grown-up people, all but a few teachers 
who went with the children, were to go by boat 
to Ryle’s Landing, a little further up the river, 
and the hay-carts, having safely deposited the 
little children, were to drive over to meet them 
and bring them to the place by a lovely road 
through the woods. But it happened that there 
were more children — little bears — than the hay- 
carts would hold comfortably, so it was arranged 
that little Felix should go with his father and 
mother in a chaise. This seemed to every one 
else a very pleasant way out of the difficulty, but 
Felix chose to think himself very much injured 
by it. If the teacher who proposed it had any 
particular reason for it, she did not tell him what 
it was. 

The hay-carts started first, but the chaise soon 
overtook them. Oh, what a good time they were 
having, laughing and talking! The little boy 
bears took off their hats and waved them, and the 
little girl bears waved their white handkerchiefs, 
and the two teachers bowed and smiled; but Felix 
only hung down his head and pouted. “They’re 
just glad,” he thought, “that I’m not with them. 
They don’t like me a bit, and I won’t play with 
them when we get to the picnic.” A few sullen 
tears came into his eyes, but I am glad to say that 
he winked them away before any one saw them, 
for he was a manly little bear about crying. His 
teacher, Miss Bruin, had smiled kindly upon him. 
“She looked sorry,” thought Felix. “I just know 
that she wants me close to her, with her arm 
around me the way we sat in Sunday-School last 
Sunday. She’s got that little black Jacky Adams. 
Guess she wishes ’twas me!” Bless his little 
heart! I would not have had him hear the con- 
yersation between the two teachers for the world. 

“Poor little fellow!” said Miss Bruin, the 
teacher of the infant class. “I wouldn’t have 
had him come with us for the world. There 
would be sure to be some trouble among the chil- 
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dren if he did. What a pity he is so very hard to 
please! I am glad he is happy with his father and 
mother.” 

“He doesn’t look very happy,” said Miss Cross, 
who was also a teacher in the day-school, “and 
he doesn’t deserve to be happy. He is the most 
troublesome child I have. It’s nothing but sulk, 
sulk, sulk, from morning till night.” 

When they got to the picnic, how those little 
bears did tumble out of the hay-carts! They 
rolled in the grass, they wrestled and ran races. 
The girls and smaller boys made for the swing, 
where Mr. Black, the father of little Felix, was 
waiting to help them. 

“T want to swing first,” said Felix, springing 
forward. 

“No,” said his father, holding him back, “ girls 
first, then smaller boys. Your turn won’t come 
for a long time yet.” 

“I won’t swing,” muttered Felix, so low that 
his father didn’t hear him, for he was lifting 
Bessie Bruin into the swing. 

Felix liked Bessie. She was his best friend, 
and he didn’t mind so very much yielding to her; 
but he thought he ought to be the next one. It is 
so unpleasant for a boy—I mean a bear—to 
wait till other people are served. He ran to his 
mother and asked for something to eat. 

His mother gave him a nice piece of bread 
spread with butter and honey. Bears are always 
very fond of honey, but Felix wanted blueberry- 
pie instead. 

“No,” said Mamma Black, “I can’t cut a pie 
now, not until dinner is ready.” So Felix took 
the bread and honey, without a word of thanks, 


and ran off to eat it behind a clump of ferns tall 
enough to hide him. 

“Oh, come, Felix!” called a merry voice, “ we’ve 
found a nice sandy place to play hop-scotch.” 

“No,” growled Felix, “I don’t want to play 
hop-scotch”; and he added to himself, “They 
want to get my bread and honey away from me, 
but I won’t give them a bit,” and he hid it behind 
him for fear they would see it. ‘“ What's the use 
of going to a picnic at allif I can’t have what I 
like to eat, and have to give away what I do get?” 

“Come, Felix,” called papa, “you may swing 
now.” Felix started up, but sat down again sud- 
denly as some one called out, “ Mr. Black, here is 
a little girl that hasn’t been in the swing yet.” 

“Oh!” said papa, “put her in, by all means. 
She was so quiet that I didn’t notice her. Now, 
Felix!” he called, after the little girl had declared 
herself satisfied with the delightful motion, and 
thanked him prettily. “Why, what’s this stick- 
ing to your pants behind? ” 

Sure enough! In his disappointment at having 
to wait still longer, Felix had sat down on his 
bread and honey. It was so crushed that it was 
only fit to brush off into the sand, where a colony 
of ants made a merry meal of it. 

After Felix had had his swing, they were called 
to dinner, and the little bear got both a ham and 
a chicken sandwich, blueberry-pie, raisin-cake, 
nut-cake, cymbals, and macaroons, besides an 
apple, a pear, and a banana. He had more than 
he could eat, and had to put some in his pockets; 
but some of the boys— somehow I keep forget- 
ting that I am writing about bears instead of 
about children — got two kinds of pie, which he 
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didn’t think was “fair,” and jelly-cake which he 
did not have. Oh, how good the red streaks of 
jelly looked! The tears were beginning to 
gather in his eyes, when somebody touched him. 

Felix looked up, and there was Miss Bruin look- 
ing kindly down upon him. 

“Felix, dear,” she said gently, “I wish you 
wouldn’t think quite so much about that little self 
of yours.” 

Felix didn’t quite understand what she meant, 
but somehow he never thought that Miss Bruin 
meant anything unkind: she was too good for 
that. 

“ Can’t you find some other little bear who isn’t 
quite so well off as you are, and try to make him 
happy?” 

Poor little Felix was sadly puzzled. He thought 
that he was the most unhappy little bear in all the 
world. 

“There is one,” said Miss Bruin, “poor little 


Jacky! He is so lame that he can’t enjoy half 
the fun that you can. Suppose you go and talk 
to him.” 


Felix looked doubtfully at Jacky, who was lying 
on his back watching the white clouds as they 
sailed overhead. 

“Are you having a good time?” asked Felix, 
kneeling on the grass beside him. 

Jacky came back from the clouds, showed his 
white teeth in a good-natured smile, and said: 

“Jolly!” 

“ What did you have for dinner?” 

“Ham sandwich, bread and honey, nut-cake, 
and a banana.” 

“Were they good? 

“You bet!” 

“Whew!” thought Felix. 
that.” 

The apple and the macaroons felt as if they 
were struggling to get out of his pocket into 
Jacky’s, but Felix did not take the hint. Jacky 
had had enough; he said so. 

“What a happy-go-lucky fellow Jacky is!” 
said Papa Black to mamma. “I wish our cub was 
like him. What a mistake we made in calling 
him Felix! That means happy, contented, pros- 
perous.” 

“Yes,” sighed mamma, “I called him that 
because it was what I wished him to be; but I am 
sorry to say it has not made him so,” and she 
looked sadly at Felix, who had gone to sleep under 
a hay-wagon. 

And now, perhaps, you are wondering if Felix 
was really a bear, or only a very sulky little boy, 
who thought so much about himself that he 
thought that no one else cared for him. 

Well, I could turn in cither way, or you may 
finish the story to suit yourself; but, on the 
whole, I prefer to have him a bear, for, of course, 
no child— boy or girl—who realized how much 
pleasure he was spoiling and how much unhappi- 
ness he was causing would ever behave in the way 
that Felix did. 


Did you have enough? ” 


“T got more than 


HE points of the compass can be ascertained 
by using a watch in this manner: point 
the hour hand to the sun, and the south is 

exactly half-way between the hour and the figure 
XII on the watch dial. For instance, suppose 
that it is eight o’clock, point the hand indicating 
eight to the sun and the figure X on the watch is 
due south. 


should doit heartily, for the work’s sake. 

The boy who rises to the top is the boy 
who does more than he is obliged to do, who is all- 
around in his intelligence, and who thinks of some- 
thing besides the end of the day and his weekly 
wage. Ladies’ Home Journal. 


WW “ircata co: work a boy undertakes, he 


MY  KETRUY: 


My kitty came to tea with me 
One day when I was ill, 

And was obliged to stay in bed 
And keep go very still; 

I told her to be nice and good, 

And thought my kitty understood. 


She sat upon my woolly rug, 
And looked so very wise; 

And when I pulled her fiuffy tail 
She only blinked her eyes, 

And stared politely at the bed, 

And never turned her little head. 


But when the nice warm milk appeared, 
With cherry cakes and bread, 

My kitty’s manner sadly changed, 
In spite of what I’d said. 

I was so vexed by her bad ways, 

We did not speak again for days. 


She put her nose right in my cup, 
And played with all the cakes, 
And spoiled the lovely sugar tops 
That cook so seldom makes; 
And stole my spoon, and — oh, dear me! 
I never was at such a tea. 
Selected. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE EARLY BIRDS’ FESTIVAL. 
BY AMY WOODS. 


WROTE you last year about the Karly 

Birds,— how the club was formed, and of 
the fair they gave in Miss Atherton’s house. In 
the spring they started on their bird walks again. 
With what joy did they recognize their old friends, 
the robins and blue-birds, with their bright-colored 
coats, and the nuthatches and wood-peckers, who 
tapped at the doors of their hearts and found a 
ready welcome! Even the crow seemed more 
interesting since they knew where he made his 
nest and what it looked like; for all winter long 
they had met once in two weeks at Miss Atherton’s 
to look at pictures, while she read aloud about the 
birds. 

Once they had come to the meeting dressed to 
represent birds; and then, as each little boy or 
girl told how and where his or her nest was built, 
the others would guess what bird was talking; and 
when the right name was found, a great clapping 
of hands resounded through the house. 

I’m not going to tell you of all the good times 
they had through the winter and spring. You can 
just fancy that for yourselves; and if you belong 
to a bird club, you can the more easily imagine 
what they did. I am going to skip by winter, 
spring, and summer, and tell you of the “ Karly 
Birds’ Festival,” which took place at ten o’clock 
on the Saturday after Thanksgiving. 

The members of the club had been very busy 
for the past two months learning their parts; and 
when Miss Atherton thought they were well able 
to give a public performance, they decided on 
Thanksgiving vacation for the time. 

The hall was engaged, the tickets sold from door 
to door by the Early Birds themselves, and Friday 
afternoon they all met for a dress rehearsal. 
What a hubbub twenty children can make, to 
be sure! scampering back and forth behind the 
scenes, hiding in dark corners to jump out at the 
unsuspecting passer-by, and bursting forth with 
peals of merry laughter, merrier for being too 
long suppressed. 

At last, however, some order prevailed; and 
each part was gone through twice, until each child 
felt quite sure what he or she was to do. 

Then mothers and children departed, and Miss 
Atherton staid on to drive nails, sew on curtain 


rings, and hang curtains. It was nearly supper- 
time when she at last got home, tired and dis- 
couraged. A fine, drizzling snow was falling, 
which portended a heavy storm for the morning. 
However, that is just the way with dress rehear- 
sals,—the more discouraged the manager is, the 
better the performance will be. 

Saturday was bright and sunshiny. Miss Ather- 
ton went to the hall early; and when the Early 
Birds arrived at quarter-past nine, everthing was 
in readiness, the stage set, and the audience chairs 
placed in long, even rows that struck fear to the 
hearts of some of the little actors. But fear soon 
disappeared when the dressing-rcom was filled 
with a boiling, bubbling mass of children rapidly _ 
being transformed into birds and beasts and fine 
ladies and gentlemen, with their mother’s help. 

The hall filled quickly, and at ten more than a 
hundred and seventy pairs of eyes were fixed 
expectantly on the curtain, as a little tinkling bell 
gave warning it was soon to be drawn aside. 

First a little visitor who belongs to an Audubon 
Society in his own town played on the piano. He 
played very well, and it made a fine start for 
the entertainment. Then the song, “Good-by, 
Robin,” was sung by two of the Early Birds. 
The audience applauded, and then the little bell 
tinkled again; and the curtains were drawn back, 
showing an out-of-door scene. 

The first play was “Who stole the Bird’s 
Nest?” 

A yellow bird, a cow, a dog, a dove, a sheep, a 
crow, and a hen all took part, besides two little 
girls dressed in white, a good little boy, and the 
naughty boy who stole the nest. 

The animals wore long, straight gowns, with 
tight sleeves which covered their hands, and the 
sheep wore a woolly hood. ‘The birds had full 
sleeves, which could be flapped like wings, and the 
hen would surely have taken a prize at any 
poultry show. Her garment was made of brown 
cambric, and shaped just like a hen,— wings, tail, 
and all, even the head and beak. The figure was 
stuffed out with crumpled newspapers, the comb 
was red flannel cut in points. You can imagine 
the sensation she made when she came forward to 
say: 

“*Cluck! cluck!’ says the hen. 

‘Don’t ask me again. 

T’ve never a chick 

Would do such a trick. 

We each gave a feather, 

And she wove them together ; 

But I'd scorn to intrude 

On her or her brood. 

Cluck! cluck! Don’t ask me again.’”’ 


Each bird or beast had something to say; and 
then, when the naughty boy had walked across the 
stage and had been pointed out, one of the little 
girls in white said: 


*‘T would not rob a bird; 
I think I never heard, 
And I’m sure I’ve never seen, 
Anything so mean.” 


And the other little girl came to the front of the 
stage and answered: 


‘Tis very cruel, too; 
But if he only knew 
A bird could feel so sad, 
He would not be so bad.” 


This last was applauded so long it had to be 
repeated, then the curtains were drawn together. 
Behind the scenes there was a general hurry- — 
seurry to change costumes and transform the out- 
door scene to a kitchen with a fireplace in one 
corner. 

The little visitor played another piece on the 
piano, and a song about birds was sung. The bell 


sounded for a third time. The curtains slipped 
quietly back, and the onlookers saw Cinderella in 
very truth brushing up the hearth. 

There is very little use in my telling you about 
this play, for I’m sure you all know how hard Cin- 
derella worked in helping her sisters dress for the 
ball, and how after they had gone the fairy god- 
mother appeared and bade Cinderella follow them 
in the pumpkin coach. 

The second act was in the ballroom; and Cinder- 
ella, dressed in a gorgeous gown of yellow tarlatan 
made with two flounces edged with tinsel, and her 
hair sparkling with jewels, danced a stately sara- 
band with the prince, who looked very royal in a 
white satin suit trimmed with gold. 

Of course, there were the two ugly sisters beside 
Cinderella and the prince and the fairy godmother ; 
and the rest of the Early Birds appeared as fine 
court ladies and gentlemen at the ball, so every 
one had a finger in the pie. And when the last word 
had been said, and the fairy godmother had waved 
her wand and changed Cinderella a second time 
into a princess, after the clapping had died away 
and the spectators had gone, the Early Birds 
clustered about Miss Atherton like one and 
twenty blackbirds, and declared it was the best pie 
they had ever known, and they christened Miss 


Atherton the Early Birds’ fairy godmother. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RUTH’S AMBITION. 


Part I. 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


“ HERE! the dishes are done at last, and 

now I can take a little time for my 

writing. I do think I’m entitled to a 
little intellectual refreshment,” sighed Ruth, who 
loved the sound of large words, and felt that she 
was making a distinct advance toward reaching 
her ambition every time she could use what she 
termed “literary expressions.” ‘“ Father won’t be 
home till one, and the boys can either take a piece 
or wait for him. I can’t be bothered with getting 
luncheon twice. Our club meets this afternoon at 
three, and I must have my paper ready. The 
girls always expect so much of me, and I cannot 
disappoint them”; and the harassed young house- 
keeper sat down at her desk with a sigh of relief 
and importance. 

Nine, ten, eleven, and twelve, the hours were 
counted off by the silvery toned clock, and still 
Ruth sat writing, unconscious of the passing of 
time. 

She had always done so well with compositions 
and short stories in school that she had begun to 
think that writing would be a profitable profession, 
and for her surely an easy one. Her girl friends 
had admired and encouraged, until she felt con- 
fident of success. Her mother had looked rather 
doubtful sometimes, especially at the sight of un- 
dusted rooms, dresses left without a brushing for 
weeks, and bureau drawers that seemed never in 
order from one week’s end to another; for she felt 
that the principles of thoroughness and exactness 
were as necessary to the profession of literature as 
to that of housekeeping. But Ruth had always 
brushed her mother’s objections aside by saying 
that “that was one of the signs of a truly literary 
person.” 

Now she looked up at the clock with a startled 
glance as she heard the gate close with a bang, and 
a moment later two boyish faces looked in at the 
sitting-room door. 

“Say, sis, what you got for lunch to-day? 
We're jolly hungry, you bet.” 

“I do wish you would be more gentlemanly, 
and not slam and bang around so, and not use 
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such rude expressions. ‘Jolly hungry,’ ‘you bet,’ 
is vulgar slang,” and Ruth put on the virtuous 
expression that always nettled the boys more than 
any amount of preaching. 

“Oh, come, now,” said Hal, ‘who cares for that, 
anyway, except a prim old maid like you? I 
want something to eat.” 

“Then you may go and get it,” returned Ruth, 
loftily. ‘Papa won’t be home until one, and I 
don’t intend to get two meals, for I have my 
paper to finish for the Twice Five Literary Club, 
which meets at three this afternoon”; and Ruth 
turned her back and took up her pen. 

“Twice Five Lazy Humbugs, you mean,” said 
Hal. ‘Come on, Jack, guess we can find some- 
thing to eat. But mamma wouldn’t like it if she 
knew we had to have an old cold piece at noon”; 
and the boys went out, the door banging after 
them, as usual. 

Ruth had put her hands over her ears to keep 
from hearing Hal’s retort. But she had heard it, 
and the last of it rankled just a little. “But, then, 
mamma wouldn’t blame her if she knew just how 
it was,” she thought, and went on with her writ- 
ing. 

At one o’clock her father came, to find no 
luncheon ready, and his daughter just finishing 
her paper. He didn’t say much, for he was a pa- 
tient man, and loved his little daughter. But 
when at half-past one he sat down to a piece of 
burnt steak, some watery potatoes, and a piece of 
leathery pie, left from the day before, he won- 
dered if patience didn’t sometimes cease to be a 
virtue. 

When her father had gone, it was so late that 
Ruth decided to leave the dishes until she came 
home. When she went upstairs to dress, she 
was a little dismayed to find the beds still unmade 
and the rooms in disorder. But she comforted 
herself by resolving that to-morrow she would 
have a grand cleaning up, and that she would then 
devote her time exclusively to her father and the 
boys. 

Her paper was a splendid success, at least so 
the Twice Five young ladies said as they discussed 
the meeting over their dainty refreshments. 

“Tt was too sweet for anything,” declared Lena 
Pritchard, enthusiastically. ‘“ Why don’t you send 
it to a magazine, Ruth?” 

“Oh,” said Ruth, modestly, “you praise it too 
highly, girls. No magazine would accept it.” 

But, nevertheless, she was much pleased at 
Lena’s praise, for she felt in her inmost heart 
that any magazine would be proud to be allowed 
to print it. 

“How perfectly lovely it is to be literary,” 
sighed Louise Blake; “and, oh, girls, how splendid 
it would be to have a real authoress in our club. 
I don’t believe the older people would regard us 
with quite so much a-amusement then,” finished 
Louise, rather lamely. 

“But, girls, I must go,” cried Ruth, suddenly. 
“Tt is six o’clock, and papa and the boys will be 
coming home, and there will be no one to get din- 
ner for them. For you know that I am house- 
keeper now while mamma is at Aunt Kate’s ”— 

“You poor dear,” said Amy Croft, “do you 
really have to look after the house and those 
boys, and still keep up your French and music 
and your literary work?” 

“But you still have your housemaid, don’t you, 
Ruth?” asked Louise. 

“No, we let her go after mamma’s sickness. 
You know papa was unfortunate in his business, 
and I thought I ought to help all I could, so I 
offered to do the work while mamma is away.” 

“You are just as brave and good as you can be, 
and I hope your father and mother appreciate it, ” 
said Amy. And then the girls said good-by. 

(To be continued.) 


BOOK TABLE, 


-Onr Worcp ar a Time. The sub-title of this 
quickening book is, ‘A Contribution to the Incen- 
tives of Life,”-and this enriching of the motives 
and impulses is by Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. Ina 
very interesting preface, which reveals the per- 
sonality of the author as well as lighting the path- 
way of his thought, he says, “This is not an 
appeal in the interests of a body of doctrine, but 
of a way of looking at life.” Mr. Slicer addresses 
himself especially to those who may at times find 
life “pale and ineffectual,” and seeks to express 
the worth of living in“ terms of a freer faith and 
a larger hope.” We know right well the power 
which this preacher has when he delivers his mes- 
sage. So far as the printed page can serve him, 
we obtain his argument and vision. There are 
twelve chapters, each one treating some topic vital 
to serious minds. It is impossible in our limited 
department to go into any analysis or comparison. 
Our chief aim is to call attention to the book, and 
let it speak for itself. But one chapter has special 
bearings upon our Sunday School work: It is 
entitled, “How can Religion be taught?” This 
is an old yet ever new question, with profound 
consequences in its answer, especially as bearing 
significant relation to modern methods and aims in 
Sunday School instruction. One key-note in this 
chapter is worth sounding: “The teaching of 
religion depends most of all upon the impact of 
one nature upon another.” Frankness of thought, 
spiritual insight, and progressive ideals character- 
ize this volume. We commend it to all who love 
reality better than tradition, who believe in the 
truly catholic faith, and who are anxious to live 
in the spirit of such beliefs from day to day. 
(G. P. Putnam Sons, New York and London. 
Cloth covers. Pages 279. Price $1.35 net: post- 
age 13 cents.) 


Top Smatt Enp or Great Propiems. On 
both sides of the Atlantic there are many who 
cherish the words of Dr. Brooke Herford, who 
has gathered in this book twenty-one utterances 
on as many important subjects. They are evi- 
dently sermons and addresses which he has given 
from pulpit and platform in days gone by. Tested 
by calm afterthought and improved by revision, 
they come to us as the mature judgment of the 
author on life, duty, and destiny. There is a vast 
amount of encouragement in these arguments and 
meditations. Some of the titles will reveal the 
course of thought: “Unseen Things most Real,” 
“The Bugbear of the Unknowable,” “The Mys- 
tery of Pain,” “ The Inspiration of Science,” ‘* The 
Veiled Life of Man.” Dr. Herford’s purpose is 
much like Dr. Slicer’s. He seeks to throw light 
on life’s mystery in the hope of making the world 
seem more attractive and divine. How contrasted 
such works are to the theological products of a 
century ago! God’s ways were then justified 
greatly by exhortations to trust in future satisfac- 
tions. A reasonable religion to-day explains the 
divine order here and now. A philosophy of life 
that cannot make its starting-point from realities 
in our existence here runs great risk of being 
rejected by thoughtful persons. This is not bring- 
ing great things down to small; but, as Dr. Her- 
ford intimates in the title of his book, it teaches 
us to begin at the small end, which, though small, 
is actually a part of the vast whole. A volume 
like this of Dr. Herford’s ought to go far to make 
religion a shining, uplifting reality in the daily 
life. It is filled with wholesome counsel, sincere 
comfort, and wise conceptions. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. Cloth covers. Pages 
303. Price $1.60 net: postage 10 cents.) 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue picture on page 157 puts the Editor in a 
questioning mood. Whatisa‘“ pagoda”? What 
isa “synagogue”? What is a “ meeting-house” ? 
What is a “chapel”? What is a “mosque”? 
What is a “cathedral” ? 

If our young readers learn the meaning of 
these words, they will know a great deal about 
religion and worship in many countries. 

By the way, there is no more fascinating thing 
to do than to “hunt up” words, and trace them 
through the dictionary. Try it. Queer words, 
odd words, often lead to very interesting results, 
when they are looked up. 

As'to words, the Editor utters a caution. Young 
people are not careful enough in their use of lan- 
guage. Slang gets in and stays in. Slang (or 
cheap words) begins to take the place of thinking. 
The tongue runs away with the head, or, rather, 
gets ahead of the ideas. 

Do not call the Editor “old fogy” if he says 
that clear, forcible language is always a recom- 
mendation. It recommends the clerk to his em- 
ployer, the pupil to his teacher, the lawyer to the 
judge, thé preacher to his listeners. Coarse con- 
versation leads to a weak vocabulary; and we 
cannot express ourselves well at any required, 
important time if we have no previous resources. 

Do not be a prig. Avoid big words. Do not 
“show off.” But cultivate a love for good En- 
glish. Think what you are to say, and say what 
you think. In society, among your mates, every- 
where, good habits of speech are credentials. You 
will learn to express your thoughts in public or 
in private easily and forcibly. Cultivate the dic- 
tionary, make friends with the best literature, 
don’t get careless with your daily tongue,— so 
shall you be able to talk well, speak ably, and 
think clearly. 


MOST FAMOUS OF DIAMONDS. 


HE Koh-i-noor, one of the most famous 
diamonds in the world, which used to be 
worn on special state occasions by Queen 

Victoria, may be conspicuous again at the corona- 
tion. The king is understood to have ordered it 
to be placed in the special crown that is being 
made for Queen Alexandra. The Kob-i-noor, 
which is usually kept among the crown jewels at 
the Tower, was discovered originally in the cel- 
ebrated mines of Golconda, about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. It passed through the 
hands of several Indian princes, and was presented 
to Queen Victoria in 1849 by Dhuleep Singh, the 
last native ruler of the Punjaub. The value of 
this famous gem has been estimated at $10,000,000. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LILLIE’S EXPERIENCE WITH THE TURKEY. 
(Younc ConTRIBUTORS.) 


LILuiz is a little girl with brown eyes and brown, 
curly hair. She lives in Franklin, N.H. It was 
getting near Christmas, and Lillie had been raising 
some chickens. After a while the old hen died, and 
the chickens were left orphans. 

Three days before Christmas the old turkey adopted 
them. Lillie was afraid that the old turkey would 
hurt the chickens, so she went to the barnyard to see 
what she could do. 

There she found the turkey with the chickens. Now 
Lillie was generally afraid of the turkey, but she was 
determined to have her chickens. She walked up to 
her, but she soon ran back. The turkey was as de- 
termined as Lillie, and soon got the better of her. 

She bristled up her big wings and pecked at Lillie, 
and then chased her home. The next day Lillie’s papa 
took the chickens away from the turkey. The turkey 
was much disturbed, but by and by she laid some eggs 
and had some little turkeys of her own. By Thanks- 
giving there were lots of turkeys for market. 

GRACE CAVERLY. 


We should remember that nothing is more 
natural for people whose education has been 
neglected than to spell evolution with an initial 
py ee LoweLL. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


Tu1s will be a regular department in Kvery 
Other Sunday for the present. The questions 
will range over literature, history, and other 
sources. The young people are earnestly urged 
to search out the required answers, which should 
be sent to the Editor of Hvery Other Sunday. 
Acknowledgments will be made, and possibly 
prizes will be ‘given to the three who send in the 
most satisfactory replies. 


Questions. 


1. When and by whom was the order of the 
Franciscans founded? 

2. What English poet has been called the 
“Wasp of Twickenham” ? 

3. In which one of George Eliot’s books is 
“Mrs. Poyser” a character? Of what relative of 
George Eliot does “ Mrs. Poyser” possess many 
traits? 

4. Dr. Holmes speaks of nine of his classmates 
in his poem, “The Boys.” Who are the nine? 

5. What is Ghirlandajo’s real name? What 
does his artist name mean? 

6. When and where was Edwin A. Abbey born? 

7. To what two poets does Whittier refer in 
the lines, 


“The marvellous gifts he shares alone 
With him who walked on Rydal-side”? 
8. Who is the author of the poem beginning, 
“Q may I join the choir invisible ”? 
9. Three Americans achieved lasting names in 
prose fiction between the years 1798 and 1832. 
Who are they? 


10. When and by whom was the pre-Raphaelite 
movement in art inaugurated? 


Answers will appear July 6, 1902. 


Answers 


To questions published May 11, 1902. 


. Longfellow. Newport, R.I. 

. Theresa Macri. Lord Byron. 

. “The First Snow-fall.” Lowell. 

. London. Samuel Johnson. 

. Near the Tweed, Scotland. Walter Scott in 
se tay of the Last Minstrel.” 

6. “On My Wedding Day.” 

7. Bayard Taylor. Marie Hansen, his second 
wife, survived him, and, with H. E. Scudder, 
edited Taylor’s Life and Letters. 

8. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

9. Andrea del Sarto. 

10. O. W. Holmes. 
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LETTER-BOX. 


DELL, ORE. 
Dear Editor,—I like the paper very much. There 
is a little brown bird that is building a nest in the 
transom at the, front door. Our school closed two 
weeks ago. We live in Eastern Oregon on a stock 
ranch. My papa raises lots of horses. Iam ten years 
old. Irma E. Epwarps. 


ENIGMA XXX. 


I Am composed of 11 letters. 
My 1, 9, 10, 11, is something used on a farm. 
My 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, is something pigs like. 
My 5, 10, 2, is a pronoun. 
My 1, 2, 4, 3, is a domestic animal. 
My whole you will find in the early spring. 
- Erxet J. Humzs. 


ENIGMA XXXI. 


I am composed of 21 letters, 
My 1, 11, 14, is a Hebrew. 
My 14, 3, 16, 17, 8, is a color. 
My 4, 7, 12, 21, is not far. 
My 14, 2, 6, 9, is a part of a cow. 
My 5, 6, 20, 12, 18, is an adjective. 
My 10, 2, 12, 13, the form of an article of food. 
My 19 is a vowel. 
My whole is a New England poet. 
HELEN A. WARREN. 


ENIGMA XXXII. 


My 8, 22, 11, 23, 12, is to be quick. 
My 18, 22, 15, 11, 6, 18, is a ery of joy. 
My 1, 17, 18, 9, is what every one would like to-be. 
My 3, 19, 5, 20, is a part of your body. 
My 4, 5, 25, 16, is a person who makes false state 
ments. 
My 21, 14, 24, 2, 6, is a girl’s name. 
My 7, 14, 10, 26, is numerous. 
My whole is a noted clergyman and writer. 
Lez B. Baker. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. Ronea. 7. Hecbe. 
2. Hogtundu. 8. Lomnad. 
3. Necpa. 9. Tugmen. 
4. Suetncth. 10. Yikrohe. 
5. Tenuap. 1l. Rifbtel. 
6 Noutacco. 


. Kablerlhs. 12. 
: Ll. P. Pe 


STINGS NOT FOUND IN BEES. 


. A sTING that cures fatigue. 
. A sting that cures hunger. 
. A sting that tidies your room. 
A sting that cooks your meat. 
. A sting that makes you laugh. 
. A sting that spoils your tools. 
. A sting that browns your bread. 
. A sting that makes you read a book ve 
through. 
9. A sting that tries. 

10. A sting that shopkeepers dislike. 

E. CAMLIN. 


CONUNDRUMS XXYII. AND XXVIII. 
‘Wuat is that which divides by uniting and unites by 
dividing ? 


WHEN is a school-master like a man with one eye? 


SNoarwnr 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XYIII. 


Eniema XX V.— Dictionary. 

Enicma XX VI.— King Edward. 

TREE PuzzLE.— Yew, ash, pear, date, caper, beech, 
balsam, black oak, fir, pine, plane, spruce, locust, palm, 
buttonwood, dogwood, hawthorn, elder, pepper, witch- 
hazel, willow (will owe), rock maple, pitch-pine, serub- 
oak, Norway spruce, tulip-tree. 

ConunDRUM XX Y.— A paper-cutter. 


HE old proverb, “The pen is mightier than 
the sword,” is proved by the assertion that 
more steel is used each year in the manu- 

facture of pens than of swords. 
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